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their lives for the common weal. They 
emigrate in accordance with a precon- 
They capture slaves. They 
keep aphides as milch cows. They move 
the eggs of their aphides, as well as their 
own eggs and cocoons, into warm Parts of 
the nest, in order that they may be quickly 
hatched; and endless similar facts could 
be given. On the whole, the difference in 
mental power between an ant and ag 
coccus is immense; yet no one has ever 
them in distinct 

classes, much less in distinct kingdoms, 





LEARNING TO PRAY. 


BY MARY E. DODGE. 





(From ** Hearth and Home."} 


KNEELING, fair in the twilight gray, 
A beautiful child was trying to pray; 
His cheek on his mother’s knee, 
His bare little feet half-hidden, 

His smile still coming unbidden, 
And his heart brimful of glee. 


“T want to laugh. Is it naughty? Say, 
O mamma! I’ve had such fun to-day, 
I hardly can say my prayers. 
I don't feel just like praying; 
I want to be out-doors playing, 
And run, all undressed, down-stairs, 


| ‘I can see the flowers in the garden-bed, 


Shining so pretty and sweet and red; 
And Sammy is swinging, I guess. 
Ob! every thing is so fine out there, 
I want to put it all in the prayer. 
(Do you mean I can doit by ‘Yes’ %) 


““When I say, ‘Now I lay me’—word for 
word— 
It seems to me as if nobody heard. 
Would ‘Thank you, dear God,’ be right ? 
Hie gave me my mammy, 
And papa, and Sammy— 
O mamma! you nodded I might.” 


Clasping his hands and hiding his face, 
Unconsciously yearning for help and grace, 
The little one now began. 
His mother’s nod and sanction swect 
Had led him close to the dear Lord’s 


feet, 
And his words like music ran: 


| “* Thank you for making this home s0 nice, 


The flowers, and folks, and ms two white 
mice. 
(I wish I could keep right on.) 
thank you, too, for every day— 
Only I'm most too glad to pray. 
Dear God, I think I am done. 


‘*Now, mamma, rock me—just a minute— 
And sing the hymn with ‘darling’ in it. 
I wish I coudd say my prayers! 
When | get big, I know I can. 
Oh! won't it be nice to be a man, 
And stay all night down-stairs !”” 


‘Lhe mother, singing, clasped him tight, 
Kissing and cooing her fond ‘*Good-night” 
And treasured his every word. 
For well she knew that the artless joy 
And love of her precious, innocent boy. 
Were a prayer that her Lord had heard. ~ 





AN INDEPENDENT CHURCH. 


[From Taos. K. Beecuer’s, ‘“* Our Seven Churches.""3 


Because, then, an independent church 
is, 28 we have seen, a true congregation, 
ready to take any shape that may be for 
edification ;— 
| And because, in its feebleness and ne- 
cessity, itmust needs preach and practice 
universal toleration, and sometimes attain 
even unto charity ;— 

And because, in its loneliness, it is driven 
into close company with the words of 
jesus and away from the traditions of 
men ;— 

| And because, whenever the word 
“church” occurs in the New Testament, 
the well-informed reader sees “ congrega- 
| tion” shining through ;— 

An] beeavse, like David, the light- 
icoted und bold, the independent can 
snatch a sling, and call on God, and .go 
| quickly to slay Goliath ;— 
| And because a little church offers no 
temptation to ecclesiasts and high-priests— 
its fury and fichts, if they come, are but 
as fire in a detached house ;— 

| And because an independent church 
asks forand needs no book of guidance 


but the teachings of Christ and the 
apostles ;— 
And, finally, because an independent 


church may take without contradiction, 


| and profit by, whatever good is found in 


any and all other churches; may prove allt 


y temptations to wrong | things and hold fast the good; may de- 


Ml (according to their 
s)mercly because they 
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WERS OF ANIMALS, 


= in degree, however great, 


us in placing man in a 
n, as will, perhaps, be best 
mparing the mental pow- 
cts—namely, a coccus or 
an ant, which undoubtedly 
The difference 
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The female coccus, 
ttaches itself by its probos- 
sucks the sap, but never 
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On the other 
be the habits and mental 
nale ant would require, as 
as shown, a large volume. 
er, bricfly specify a few 
communicate information 


, clare fellowship with all, and Christian 
love, without any sacrifice of consistency 

|or principle; and may itself b come an 

epitome and illustration of all that is good 
in all the rest ;— 

Therefore, an Independent church, how- 
ever insignificant, seems to me extremely 
, attractive— very pleasant liftle taber- 
| nacle, in which two or three pilgrim saints 
|boan] for the Holy City may meet and 
| rest, and talk about the great t2mple, and 
| the uncounte1l company of the redeemed 
| who shall sine the new sone there. Their 
names are already written in Heaven. 

And as often as thev turn aside from 
their pilgrim path on earth they seek and 
find in their little tabernacles all that anv 
j}church on earth can give. “ For where 
| two or three are gathered together in my 

name,” said Jesus, “there am I in the 
| midst of them.” 








THE USE OF A LONG NOSE. 





Tue following good story is told of 
Mozart at the time when he was 1 pupil of 
| Haydn. Havdn had challeneed Mozart to 
compose a piece of music which he could 
not play at sight. Mozart accepted the 
banter, anda champagne supner was to 
be the forfeit. Everythinz being arranzed 
between the two composers, Mozart took 
his pen and a sheet of paper, and in five 
minutes dashed off a piece of music, and, 
much to the surprise of Haydn, handed it 
to him, saying: “ There isa piece of music 
which you cannot play, anlI can; you 
are to give the first trial.” Haydn smiled 
contemptuously at the visionary presump- 
tion of his pupil, and, placing the notes be- 
fore him, struck the kevs of the instru- 
ment. Surprised atits simplicity, he dashed 
|; away till he reached the middle of the 
| piece, when, stopping all at once, hegx- 
claimed: “How’s this, Mozart ? How’sthis? 
| Here my _ hands are stretched out to both. 
jends of the piano, yet there is a middle 
key to be touched. “Nobody ean play such. 
| music—noteven the composer himself. , 
| Mozart smiled at the half-excited indig- 
nation and perplexity of the great master; 
and, taking the seat he had quitted, struck 
|the instrument with such an air of self- 
| assurance that Haydn beean to think him- 
|self duped. Running along the simple 
| passages, he came to that part which his 
| teacher had pronounced impossible to be 
| played, Mozart, it must be remarked, was 
favored, or at least endowed, with an ex. 
| tremely long nose, Reaching the difficult 
passage, he stretched both hands to the ex- 
| treme long ends of tie piano, and, leaning 
forward, bobbed his nose avainst the mid- 
dle key, which nobody could play. Haydn 
burst into an immod ate fit of laughter ; 
and, after acknowledging he was beaten, 
he declared that Nature had endowed 
Mozart with a capacity for music which 
he had never discovered. 





THE FATHERS AND CHIGNONS. 


“Tiere is nothing new under the sun.” 
Who could have supposed, however, that 
it would be our privilege, in this Nine- 
teenth Century, to give a veritable extract 
from one of the Ante-Nicene Fathers in 
condemnation of one of the monstrous 
fashions of our own day, aptly entitling 
it, “ Tertulian on the Chignon?” et 
these are the very words of the great 
Apologist, after taking the women otf 4 
time to task for the blonde dyé witl 
which they dresse1 their hair: “Why “4 
no rest allowed to your hair, which oa 
be now bound, now loosed, now culti- 
vated, now thinned out? Some are anx- 
ious to force their hair into curls ; some 7 
let it hang loose end flying, not with £00 
simplicity; besides which rou affix a 
know not what cnormities of subtle aD 
textile perukes—now after the manner 
a helmet of undressed hide, as it were ®. 
sheath for the crown; now a mass wet 
backward toward the neck. The wonde 
is that there is no open contending 
against the Lord’s precepts ! It has ge 
pronounced that no one can add to oe 
own stature. You, however, d add 1a 
your weight some kind of rolls, or sbieic™ 
bosses, to be piled upon your necks? Prt 
you feel no shame at the erormity - me 
; | gear, I feel some at the pollution, for el 
you are fittting ona holy and ———. 
head the slough of some one else’s hea # 
unclean perchance, guilty perchanee, &t te 
d:stinedto hell. Nay, rather banish ay 
away from your ‘free’ head this slavery, 
of ornamentation.” 
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TIE VALE OF OTTER. 


BY W. C. WILKINSON. 


Ove frolic leap from the farewell caress 
Of mountains joying in so fair a child, 
Aud Otter, ’scaped through woody wilder- 
ness, 
Lapses into a love-lorn valley mild 
Ofswaying vines, and river willows wild, 
And many a bloomy grass, and many @ tlower, 
By whose swect kiss the dallying wave be, 
guiled 
Atill in the rathe, the late, the middle hour 
Liozers through all his banks @ bright con- 
tinuous bower. 


Tueriver cherry, on the swimming brink, 
Sends down bis bibulous root to seek the 
wave; 
With fellow thirst the willows, drooping, 
drink 
Through darkling 
sunny brave, 
Aud all between the long green grasse® 
lave, 
lapping the current’s coolness; here and 
there 
The miner musk-rat winds his gallery-cave, 
And wantons in the water; everywhere 
Whatever thrives in moist battens on ban- 
quet fare. 


roots and branches 


Ro flush and full the convex river runs, 
And seamless green the endless meadow 
Weaves ; 
Ever, on either side, the valley shuns, 
With flexile sweep, some wooded bastion’s 
eaves 
Fluny from the fortress mountains; and all 
leaves 
Of trees that love the water-brink emboss, 
As with boon Nature’s never-guroered 
sheaves, 
The level valley with their mounded gloss, 
Along the linked curves of Otter’s Hving 
fosse, 


The banks are brim with water hazel brown, 
The vale isbrim with meadow living green, 
Through fluent grass the river wanders 
down, 
And grass and river make one liquid scene. 
Itscems blue Leman changed to emerald 
sheen, 
With waves of verdure capped with leafy 
spray, 
Where urgent Rhone has slacked his cur- 
rent keen, 
To heal the gentle wound, with long delay, 
By which through all that peace he cleaves 
his warrior way. 





HOMER BROUGHT HOME TO US. 


BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, D.D, 


Tae scholars are having their say quite 
tunimously as to the correctness and 
tecance of Mr. Bryant's translation of 
Homer, and just now his version of the 
“Odyssey” is up for criticism; but there 
emany people who are not professional 
klolars, and not particularly interested in 
xhol:stic discussions, for whose intcrests 
‘mething should be said. We propose 
bear them in mind in this article, and 
jeak of Homer in a very common-sense 
Way and from our American point of 
New, 

Ktseems to us that Mr. Bryant’s terse, 
“tong, pure diction has brought the poet 
home to us as never before ; and that, 
‘part from the classical and antiquarian 
Gerits of the “ Odyssey,” it is presented 
ere as a vivid and charming story of our 
own human life—indeed, in many respects 
with traits of our own peculiar American 
life The hero, Ulysses, himself, is in some 
bins @ very good American, quite a 
Yankee of the better sort—shrewd, braves 
genious, domestic, with a keen eye to 
wea Worlds, determined to lose no fair 
thance of mending his fortunes or of 
Ppitiating the heavenly powers. With 
tim, ag With the notable Paritan Yankee, 
tligion takes the form of theosophic wis- 
M, and the blue-eyed Minerva has more 
“© temper of the Puritan’s queenly 
Ycology than of the Roman Catholic’s 
Virgin Queen of Heaven. This Minerva, 
tuleover, Was born, Mike the Puritan 
‘vinity, from the heart of the King of 


Yaven, and not, like Mary, born of 


‘oman, . 
Ulysses, too, had as many fortunes and 
tudes as the pattern Yankee. He was 
tedsman, cook, soldier, shipmaster, ship- 
uiider, machinist, historian, schoolmas- 
lt, besides trying his tongue at preaching 
Whenever there was need of saying a 
ttuely word on divine things among the 
cient people, who generally depended as 
ite upon canonical priests as the Puri- 
tan Pendents of old. When cornered 
ally, although much preferring to tell 
en ne and let it take care of 
ng : a will color and twist facts 
on ! a lysses is a marvel of artistic 
this in and you have to read some 
om ements several times before you 
Seo oe he begins to romance and 
hie 2 he sticks wholly to the truth, as 
an a to Nausicaii’s mother of his 
“seni with her pure and lovely 
ins — in other cases, as in his 
* to pen With the monster Poly- 
“See 18 trick is so shrewd and effect- 
- —— our * Leather Stockings,” 
linge ao of winning a storm of ap- 
nies many backwoods audience in 


es Position and Motives, too, are such 
i Well understand and fecl. He 

; aa the great national war against 
laos = Ge he wishes to go home to 
wg 18 cherished and faithful wife, 
=< Ht ns e have & picture of his 
“se 18. Wife, and of his noble gon 
chus, who holds the suitors at bay 
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search of his father, who is driven from 
place to place upon the sea. Penelope is 
a woman who is not unworthy of being 
compared with our own good wives and 
mothers, She is chaste, dignified, indus- 
trious, brave, and no unwomanly word or 
act is ascribed to her in the twelve books 
of the poem now before us. Her idea of 
the sacredness of her marriage is quite up 
to our own standard, and far above the 
too frequent laxity that seeks easy divorce 
in the courts of Connecticut or Indiana. 
The unfortunate suitors themselves respect 
her womanhood, offer her no personal in- 
dignity, and ask her to make choice of a 
husband from among them, on the ground 
that her husband has been away so long 
that he must certainly be dead. This 
crew of admirers are surely very obtrusive; 
but they are not only sueing for the hand 
of afine woman, but for the wealth and 
dominion of a great princess--a catch 
which in our age and country might call 
as many candidates into the arena, for 
some of our heiresses could tell strange 
stories of the scores of men of all ages 
who bow at their feet, applicants for their 
person and property. 

Telemachus is certainly a noble fellow, 
and worthy of honor from our own nation, 
that has not only sent sons in search of 
fathers, but raised up navigators to go upon 
a hope equally as forlorn for the rescue of 
men not of kindred blood. Perhaps 
Kane's cruise into the polar seas in search 
of Franklin and his crew might be put 
into verse as thrilling, with incidents as 
startling as are found in this wonderful 
poem. Supernatural powers, indeed, in- 
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heroines, in the eleventh book, and Aga- 
memnon, Achilles, and their fellow-war- 
riors, his own sainted mother and her 
ghostly companions, gather around him 
from the realm of Pluto with a pathos 
and thrill that makes the gossip of our 
spirit-rappers ridiculous. The conception 
shows the sweep of the poet’s affinities, 
and his broad interest in history and life, 
that took such bold range among the 
living and the dead. The poet laureate 
of England has brought up the spirit of 
Arthur Hallam on his way in tie “In 
Memoriam” ; but neither he nor any living 
poet in Europe or America has grouped 
the mighty souls who have shaped our 
age together with Homer’s telling power; 
and the great sentiment of fellowship be- 
tween the living and the dead is sung in 
hymns and preached in sermons in a 
general way, without any adequate hand- 
ling by the genius of our time. We 
Americans feel the sentiment, and are 
willing to own that we live by the life and 
work of all good and true men—in fact, 
that the law of solidarity which binds the 
race together applies to departed worth 
as to living service; but our literature in 
this respect does not rise to the hight of 
the popular faith and feeling. Old Ho- 
mer’s description of the address of Ulysses 
to the shade of his mother is as goo.) and 
true to American feeling now as to Greece 
three thousand years ago. Cowper's ad- 
dress to his mother’s picture is tame in 
comparison with the Greek's impassioned 


They say Christ himself teaches that he is 
inferior to the Father, and that he is limil- 
ed both in knowledge and power. To this 
it is replied that Jesus Christ used human 
language as men use it when they speak 
of the same person in diverse relations, 
Thus of a wise and learned man they say 
he knows almost every science in his 
normal state; but in a stupor, from any 
cause, he knows little or nothing. 

So, in reference to Jesus Christ, he is said 
to know all things and to have all power 
in reference to his original and normal 
powers; but when he is said to be in- 
ferior to the Father, and ignorant of cer- 
tain things, reference is had to his then 
condition of humiliation in the limited 
use of his powers while restrained and re- 
duced by a human body. And this is the 





only way in which the words of our Lord 
and his apostles can be made consistent. 

Mr. Beecher has written the life of Jesus 
the Christ guided by the laws of language 
used by the common people, and also 
as used by their Lord and Saviour when 
he came to instruct them on earth. And 
it is not very wise, as it seems to me, to 
recur to old philosophical theories and 
hard Greek names, which only will per- 
plex and do not help any one to under- 
stand and confide in the Bible. 





INEQUALITIES. 
BY GAIT, HAMILTON. 


Tuenre is another kind of school, per- 











cry to his mother’s present spirit, and 
many a stout man will melt as he reads it. 





terfere constantly with the destiny of both 
son and father; but these powers usually 
take the form of the elements of Nature, 
and Jove and Neptune wield the forces of 
the air and the sea, and do not show their 
own persons. Even such creatures as 
Circe, Calypso, the Sirens, Scylla, and 
Charybdis have their correspondence in 
Nature and human life, and we Americans 
know something of their wilesand threats, 


It may be a falling off from the ghostly 
vision to speak of the ingenuity of Ulysses 
in its affinity with American invention. 
But it is worthy of note that Ulysses is 
really the precursor of the mighty line of 
polytechnic schemcrs who have so changed 
the face of the world; and he shows us the 
Hellenist mind in its mechanical sagacity, 


haps quite as important as the college, 








ing her own life, but is helping all 
women ; for no argument is so incontro- 
vertible as success. Every woman who 
does good work of any kind—without or 
within, on land or sea, every woman 
who commands high wages for her work ; 
every woman who invents some new 
method of usefulness; every woman who 
succeeds in a trade or occupation hitherto 
unappropriated by women ; every woman 
who successfully conducts business, not 
because she particularly likes it, nor be- 
cause it is necessary to herself, but for the 
encouragement and assistance of those 
to whom some business is necessary—all 
these are rendering to their sex and to 
society invaluable service. Every woman 
who goes honorably through a difficult 
course of mental or mechanical training 





gives an incentive to all women. Neither 
literary nor political intelligence, nor 
practical skni unfits a woman for home. 
They make ber more ready of hand, more 
fertile in resource. Handicraft is not wo- 
man’s best preparatiog for her natural 
work; but neither is it the worst. When 
it is seen that the highke»t education daes 
not make a woman pedautic and angular, 


but rather endows her with grace 
and tact; that political knowl- 
edge, patriotic interest, and practical 
skill do not make her opinion- 


ated, bellicose, selfasserting, but for- 
bearing, appreciative, considerate, com- 
prehensive ; prejudice against learning and 
politics will vanish. And the highest 
universities calling to woman, and every 
facility for trade and traffic afforded her 





and even more difficult for girls to enter, 
but without which it is unjust to look for 
equal results. Three lads of seventeen and 
sixteen spend their school vacation in a 
ceast-voyage. They supply themselves 
with blankets, tents, provisions. ‘They 
row by day, land at night, make little in- 
land excursions, and drink great draughts 
of health and happiness. A boy of four- 








as Platoand Aristotle showed its philo- 
sophical analysis. He who planned the 








as wellas did the old Greeks. 

The “ Odyssey” is, in the main, a domes- 
tic poem, and it deals most with woman 
and her side of life. It is quite remark 
able that the general idea of woman here 
given isso evenand elevated. Penelope, 
Areté, Nausicaii, and pure Helen, after her 
return to Menelaus, are women quite after 
the strict pattern of the wife and daughter. 
Marriage is taken for granted as the true 
relation between man and woman. The 
husband and wife in the palace sit in state 
together, and Alcinous and his sons rever- 
ence his wife and their mother, whilst the 
people reecive her with acclamation in the 
strects. A certain subordination, indeed, 
on the part of woman toward man is 
taken for granted ; but it is of the kind that 
invites protection rather than encourages 
rudeness or domineering, and our modern 
manners do not go beyond the courtesy 
and delicacy of Ulysses, especially in his 
bearing toward Nausicai and her maidens, 
when they were washing clothes and gam- 
boling by the seaside, and he was 
awakened by their screaming in the nook 
among the trees where he had taken 
shelter, as naked as he was born. On one 
subjcct the manners of the time are very 
honest in speaking of the relation of man 
and woman. It is taken for granted that 
it is desirable for a woman to have a good 
husband; and, when a proper man, like 
Ulysses, appears at court, he is immediately 
regarded as a good match, and what the 
fair daughter modestly thinks the politic 
father frankly proposes, until it is known 


wooden horse is fellow to those who in 
our day planned the iron horse; and he 
who outgeneraled Polyphemus by his 
platoons of rams,and who built in three 
days asolid raft or a rough ship, on Calyp- 
so Island, with his own hands, is worthy 
of being assocfated with the masters of 
tactics and shipbuilding among us. Right 
glad would his spirit be to note our won- 

derful arts, to study our waterworks, rail- 

roads, flects, and telegraphs ; and nowhere 

on earth would this man of many arts find 
himself more at home than in our univers- 
al Yankee nation. 

His voyage, in geographical extent, 
amounts to little in comparison with mod- 
ern navigation, and in range of sea and 
land the story of the “Odyssey” is a tempest 
in ateapot in contrast with our marine 
power, or with a single steamer, which 
could go over all that space in a few days 
with her screws, and blow into atoms all 
those insolent assailants with her arma- 
ment. But in sweep of adventure, char- 
acter, and interest, in force of description, 
in truth to Nature, and in permanent hold 

on human life there is no sueh story of 
voyage, and old Homer is head of that lit- 
erature of the sea which is the witness of 
the trial and daring, the estrangement and 
warfare, and the final peace and co-opera- 
tion of the whole human race. It is well 

that the New World, which a great nav- 

igator discovered, has given to literature 

the best version of the poet who first gave 
to navigation its fame. 








that the hero looks to Ithaca and his home 
for the queen of his heart and mistress of 
his destiny. 

This whole view of woman is strangely 
different from that which prevailed some 
five hundred years later, in the after ages 
of Grecee, even of its great classical age, 
when Plato and Aristotle flourished. In 
Homer women are treated with respect, 
and join in the society and conversation of 
men. They are at the banquet of 
Alcinous, and hear the song of the blind 
Demodocus and the thrilling narrative of 
Ulysses, whilst in the age of Plato they 
are hardly named in cultivated seciety. 
Plato’s dialogues, which abound in social 
ancedotes and descriptions, say little of 
women, and that little not generally in 
the way of compliment. Even the lan- 
suage of love does not rest upon her 
charms; but men admire and compliment 
each other in a strange way, such as is 
wholly monstrous to our modern manners, 
and when we pass from the atmosphere 
of Alcibiades to that of Ulysses we go 
from Attic luxury and sensualism into the 
pure air of primitive simplicity and vir- 
tue. The conversation between Alcibiades 
and Socrates in the famous dialogues of 
the Symposium, whilst it shows a new age 
of refined thinking and mystical idealism, 
reveals in Alcibiades a perversion of the 
normal relations between the sexes, such 
as cultivated people in our day find it 
hard, if not impossible, to comprehend- 
Our bright American women, whether 
conspicuous for the homely blue in thcir 
stockings or the heavenly blue in their eyes, 
may well be charmed as they follow 
Bryant’s rendering of the verse, whose 
spirit in this respect is so congenial with 
the spotless record of his life; but they 
cannot but be amazed at the prevailing 
idea of woman that runs through the dia- 
logues of Plato, which Mr. Jowett has so 
admirably rendered, where not only her 
intellect is virtually ignored, but even her 
beauty is thought quite second rate in 
comparison with man’s lovelier stature and 
more enduring bloom. 

As to the religion that runs through the 
“Odyssey,” it is very American in two 
respects. It makes much of individual 
conscience, and does not lean much if 
any upon priestly prerogative. Not only 
is each man called to worship for himself, 
or bis family; but the worship must be 
costly, or such as to require actual effort 
and sacrifice, instead of dainty sentiment 
or ceremonial formality. Good beef and 
mutton, not mere fancies, are offered in 
honor of the gods. A tremendous idea of 
essential light, moreover, runs through the 
poem, and the law of justice guards the 
hearthstone from desecration, and brings 
gods as well as mento the ministry of 
retribution. A certaiu sense of hereditary 
liability runs through the poem, and the 
dark shadows that overcast the hero’s sky 
come not merely from his own conduct, 
but from his nation and race; so that the 
old Greek literature is very much like the 
Hebrew Scriptures in recognizing transmit- 
ted evil, and the need of sacrifice as a gen- 
eral as well as individual act to propitiate 
the overruling powers. The Greck trage- 
dians bring out this idea more emphat- 
ically; but it is found in Homer, and 
there, as throughout all Greek thought, the 
fact of evil and its doom is more distinct- 
ly recognized than the fact of redemp- 
tion. 

Homer islike our genuine Americans 
in having an intense sense of the reality 
of tbe spiritual world, and of the contin- 
uance of souls after death. There is 
nothing of its kind in all literature more 
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“PATRIPASSIAN MONARCHIAN- 
ISM.” 


BY CATHERINE E. BEECHER, 


To Tne Epiror oF TnE INDEPENDENT : 
Sir :—In reading Dr. Thompson’s criti- 
cism of Mr. Beecher’s “ Life of Jesus the 
Christ” I felt a wish, which 1 hope you 
will gratify, that I may speak a word for 
the common people on this subject. 

Many years ago, while teaching a class 
of the brightest minds I ever met, in Men- 
tal Philosophy and the Laws of Interpre- 
tation, I came to this result : that the Bible 
is written for the common people in the 
popular language, and is to be interpreted 
by the rules used by them in common life. 

Thus, indeed, I found most of the theo- 
logical questions which divide sects easily 
settled. For example, the question started 
by Dr. Thompson as to the divine and 
human nature of Jesus Christ. 

The common people use the word one, 
when applied to mind, in twosenses. The 
primary sense is the unity of our own 
minds, as having thoughts, feelings, and 
choices that are not those of any other 
mind, or the unity of personality. The 
secondary use is that of perfect similarity 


unity. 

We find in the Bible the names and at- 
tributes of the Supreme God as ascribed 
to three Divine Persons—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; and so each is 
God, and one as really as the other. At 
the same time we find it taught that there 
is only one living and true God. 

Here we must use the common rule of 
interpreting daily language—viz., any 
word baving two or more meanings must 
have the one which makes the writer con- 
sistent, so as not to contradict himself. In 
this case, if we give the primary meaning 
to the word one, it makes the Sacred Writ- 
ings inconsistent and contradictory; but 
if we take the secondary, it makes them 
consistent. 

Following this rule, the common people 
ordinarily have said: In ccrtain respects 
God is three persons; in other respects 
he is one God. And we are not required to 
explain how this is; but only to accept the 
fact as revealed. 

There are many cases in common life 
to iliustrate this use of the word one. For 
example, the Supreme Court consists of 
three minds; and yet itis often said that 
all three in certain points are one mind. 
So, when the three sit together at Wash- 
ington they are called the court; and 
then when each presides in his circuit he 
is called ‘‘one and the same court.” 
Following this law of common language, 
where the names and attributes of the 
Supreme Deity are ascribed alike to 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, each is thus 
proved to be God in the highest sense, in 
the only way in which either one can 
be proved to be God in the highest 
sense. Then, when it is said there is “only 
one God,” the unity taught is that af- 
firmed by our Lord when he prayed for 
his followers “that they may be one as 
we are one.” 

Again, we find Jesus Christ having all 
the names and attributes of the Supreme 
Deity ascribed to him, and yet declared to 
bea maa. Here the common people use 
the same rule of interpretation, and say 
Jesus Christ is God, as having all the attri- 
butes of God; and yet he is man, having 
all the attributes of man. And, when 
asked to explain ow he can be God and 
also be man, they reply they cannot do it, 
and are not required to do it. 

But philosophers have not been content 





in certain respects, sometimes called moral 


teen spends the same time on a journey to 
and through Newport, New York, Niagara, 
Cleveland, and Chicago, visiting whatever 
places of interest he choose, but absolutely 
free and unattended. A lad of sixteen goes 
alone for a year in Europe to learn every- 
thing which travel and foreign compan- 
fonship have to teach him. It is difficult to 
overestimate the strength, self-reliance, and 
practical sagacity whieh such experiences 
give. Are they possible to girls? Must not 
something more than law, more even than 
public opinion, be changed before the most 
enthusiastic adherent of Woman’s Rights 
would send her young daughter into the 
world alone—to see, hear, and judge for 
herself—with no other and no greater anx- 
iety than would attend her young son in the 
same circumstances? And until we can pro- 
duce equality in the whole class of condi- 
tions of which thisis but a single example 
is it not idle to expect equality of results? 
We will have women introduced as 
jurors into our courts of law; but in the 
very first instance the judge finds it desir- 
able to say that “it would be a scandal, 
indeed, if in our courts of law and our 
temples of justice anything should be per- 
mitted which the most sensitive lady might 
not hear with propriety and witness.” 
But does not this at once put us on un- 
equal ground? Is not the temple of justice 
immediately charzed to a drawing-room ? 
It is very much to be desired that we 
should all and always hive under the draw- 
ing-room code of politeness and propriety ; 
but, taking society as it is, high and low, 
if courts of law are to be temples of justice, 
how is it possible to exclude from them 
many things which must be extremely 
painful to sensitive persons, whether ladies 
or gentlemen? Indeed, courts of law are, 
in some sort, receptacles for impropriety, 
the appointed places where hatred, envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness and un- 
cleanness must be weighed, measured, and 
repressed, for the health of society ; and we 
cannot adopt the principle of excluding 
testimony on account of its disagreeable- 
ness, Without enhjecting clients to injustice 
and society to injury. Thus Nature rises 
at once stronger than legislation. When 
you have secured equality before the law 
you have not secured equality behind the 
law. Though in the relations of love and 
friendship a man and a woman can re- 
ceive and return more confidence than 
two of the same sex, in the relations of 
competition, hostility, or indifference 
there must be, in high-minded persons, a 
deference, a restraint, a reticenee not 
always favorable to the elucidation of truth 
or to the arrival at durable conclusions. 
That some womerrof ability, education, 
and expcrienee are well fitted for political 
activity no one willdeny. It is not strange 
that such women—warm-hearted, bencvo- 
lent, and conscious of power—sceing the 
suffering around them, should demand 
amplest scope. But, if their freedom in- 








will never compel, will only invite and 
allure. It can all be gained without di- 
minishing the freedom, imposing upon 
the conscience, adding to the burden, or 
arousing the opposition of any woman, 
but not without attracting the attention 
and tempting the admiration and cmula- 
tion of all. And if, by and by, science 
and art assume the alien work which now 








weighs woman down, and leisure and ob- 
servation and thought shall make her in- 
sight, her judgment, her quick sympathy 
so valuable that men seek her co-opera- 
tion in all their plans, then such co-oper- 
ation will become but a part of her nat- 
ural function, and suffrage—if it shall be 
called suffrage—will come harmoniously 
and beneficently. But to come now, with 
hatred and hooting and howling from 
lewd fellows of the baser sort, against the 
wish and the conviction of a majority of 
both men and women, to a class already 
overburdened with unnatural work, and 
in a society which has as yet but a rude 
and vague conception of the difference be- 
tween male and female work—this isa 
process so unnatural that I see not how 
the effects can avoid beeoming disastrous, 
except by becoming insignificant. 





WINNING SOULS TO CHRIST. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


A NEw year of labor is opening in most 
of our churches, since the return of pastors 
and people from their summer wanderings: 
Many of the city churches have but nine 
months in their year; during the three 
summer months they are as migratory as 
the swallows. In this shortened year our 
whole work must be done, 4s far as com- 
bined efforts are concerned Let me sug- 
gest as the key-note for the coming year— 
winning souls, Some onc iaquired of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, in his old age: “ Doctor, 
you know many things; but what do you 





think the main thing?” The sturdy old 
hero of forty revivals answered: “ It isnot 
theology ; it is not controversy ; it is saving 
souls,” 

Thisis a personal work, Each man and 
woman must be a fisher. Itis agreat mis- 
take to suppose that a whole church can 
lay hold of a huge drag-net, and draw in 
ata single haul a “ multitude of fishes.” 
This is an individual work upon individ- 
ual hearts, The pastor must do his part 
in the pulpit and in personal interviews. 
The Sunday-school teacher must take hold 
of his pupils one by one. The Christian 
who would win Harlan Page’s success 
must edopt Harlan Page’s method; and 
that was to try to do some good to every one 
hemet. Sometimes it was only a kind but 
impressive word; sometimes it was a fuith- 
ful private conversation; sometimes he 
wrote a letter to the unconverted, inviting 
to the Saviour; sometimes he did a kiad- 
ness to unlock the heart, and then followed 
it by aclose appeil. A great many 
crude things have been said about the 
“machinery of revivals” ; but there is one 
sort of machinery as old as the apostles, 
and which never wears out—it is-the sim- 
ple method of personal effort, prompted by 
love. The Acts of the Apostles are not « 
history of churches, but of individual 
Christians; the fishery for souls was not 








volves a chain to vastly superior bers 
who have neither their gifts nor their op- 
portunities, is it too much to ask that they 
should forego its full possession? To say 
that no one will force women to vote 
against their will is but partial 
truth. When women have the power 
to vote it becomes their duty. A 
moral coercion is put upon them, 
which, if women are what they are 
represented to be, will operate, and in any 
event ought to operate, as effectively as 
physical force. I preach no such doctrine 
as that women ought to “trust” their 
husbands, futhers, and brothers. No one 
should intrust to another what he ought to 
do himself. Men are not given to women 
to be trusted; but to be trained. They 
may, indeed, be trusted as a part of their 
training—as Dr. Arnold trusted little 
Arthur to big Tom Brown; not to protect 
Arthur, but to save Tom. It is simply 
that women cannot do everything; that 
they have, at least, no more fitness than 
men to mould affairs, and a great deal 
more fitness than men to mould the human 
race; that men, with all their failures, 
succeed better in the lower work of pol- 
itics and business than they do in the 
higher work of humanity; and that it is, 
therefore, better that politics should be left 
to men than that men should be left to 
themselves. Moreover, the freedom of the 
many requires the repression of the few in 
only one direction. Every weapon of war 

fare but one they may wield without stint. 
They may promulgate their views, exert 
their influence to the hight of their ability 
and desire, through pulpit, press, and plat- 
form. In politics they can command 
everything but office—I believe, indeed, 

they are not wholly excluded from office , 

and, surely, it is not office for which we are 

making all this ado. Some of the most 
influential men in the old anti-slavery 

times did not vote, and were as morally 

ineligible to office as are women legally ; 

and some of the most influential anti-slay- 

ery reformers werewomen. Leta woman 

have real power, and no party but will be 

glad to avail itself of her pen and voice, 

and to pay her all personal honor and am- 

ple pecuniary reward. If she have a taste 

for mechanics, or medicine, or law, for 
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by a combiued pull on an ecclesiastical 
drag-net, but each fisher dropped his own 
hook, baited with love. 

We emphasize this last pithy word. 
Souls must be loved toward Christ. He 
that winnethis wise. Cutting words to the 
unconverted are only the foolish attempt 
to bait flies with vinegar. “ Truthing it in 
love” is the literal reading of Paul’s method 
which he commends in his letter to the 
brethren at Ephesus. Sinners will bear 
tremendously close and searching truth, if 
it is only spoken out of a heart that is un- 
mistakably moved by an unselfish affec- 
tion. The first point is persuasion ; or, in 
other words, to move the sinner to move 
himself. It has been well said that the 
divine method for winning souls is not by 
a “thou shai”; but by persuading each 
sinner to say for himself “I wid.” To ac- 
complish this persuasion, the first essential 
is to love a man’s soul, and to convince 
him that you do love him. The only 
people in our churches who really do 
much good are those who have established 
a confidence in their own sincerity, and 
who get credit for a disinterested benevo- 
lence. Ungodly persons will sometimes 
phrase their opinion of a churchmember 

on this wise: “I believein Mr. A——. He 
pays his debts, and he came to sit up with 
me when I was sick. He's no Pharisee.” 

Now, sucha Mr. A—— is the only one who 
has sufficiently won the confidence of im- 
penitent people to win them ever to Christ. 

No others need make the attempt. 

There is a class of censorious Christians 
who pray and speak vitriol and vinegar 
in the prayer-meetings, who are per- 

petually berating the whole church for its 

coldness and lethargy, and whose stereo- 

typed harangue is: ‘‘Men and brethren, 

sinners all around us are going down by 

thousands to Hell!” These are the fisher- 

men who perpetually lash the waters into 

commotion with their fishing-rods, but 

who never catch even a nibble. These 

people need a “revival” themselves—a 

revival of the spirit of Christ in their own 

hearts. Our All-wise Master never would 

have won Zaccheus over by denouncing 

him as an extortionate publican. He did 

win him by personal attention. When 

the man whom all Jericho was in the | 
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He not only got into that sinner’s house, 
but into his heart. 

Whenever I think of winning souls to 
Christ, I recall the history of a beloved | 
friend, who thirty years ago was « 
wretched waif on the current of “ fast 
living” (which really means fast dying). 
The reckless youth seemed abandoned of 
God and man. He spent his nights in the 
buffooneries of the dram-shop, and his 
days in the waking remorse of the drunk- 
ard. On acertain Saboath afternoon he 
was sauntering through the public square 
of Worcester, out of humor with all the 
world and with himself. A kind voice 
suddenly saluted him. It was from a 
stranger, who touched him on the shoul- 
der, and said, very cordially: “ Mr, 
Gough, I believe 2” “ Yes, sir, that’s my 
name.” Then followed a few kind words 
from the benevolent stranger, with a press- 
ing invitation to “come to our meeting 
to-morrow night, where I will introduce 
you to good friends, who will help you 
keep a temperance pledge.” The promise 
was made on the spot, and faithfuliy kept. 
The pledge was taken, and by God's help 
is kept to this hour. The poor boot- 
maker who tapped that youth on the 
shoulder has gone to Heaven. But the man 
he saved has touched more hearts to tears 
than any other living man on the globe, 
Methinks, when I listen to the thunders of 
applause which greet John B. Gough in 
vast crowded lecture-halls, I am only 
hearing the echoes of that tap on the 
shoulder under the elms of Worcester. 
He that winneth souls is wise. 
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If I may be allowed to suggest the class 
upon whom the soul-winning process 
should be attempted. * -vould suggest, not 
the easy cases, hut the hardest. It is not 
enough to reach those who are nearest 10 
the Kingdom -»f ileaven. Let us try for 
those whe are furthest off. A “revival” 
that shai} guther in the scoffers and the 
Sabbath. akers, the drunkards and the 








senstualists--in “hich lite,” as well as in 
low--cai. Maly come trom a revival ot 
Christ’s loving and laborious spirit in the 
hearts of his people. The best warfare 
against the Devil is to win away his vic- 
tims, ouc by one, to the side of Jesus. 





O, land, eweet land! New World! 
world! 

No mortal knows what seae I eail 

With hope and faith which never fail, 

With heart and will which never quail, 

Till on thy shore my sails are furied, 

O, land, sweet land! New World! 

world! 
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my 


O, land, sweet land! New World! 
world! 

T cross aynin, again, again 

The magic seas. Each time I reign 
Crowned conqueror. Each time rema'n 
New shores on which my sails are furled, 


A sweeter land! A newer world! 


mj 


O, world, New World! 
land! 

I come to-day, as first I came. 

The sea is swift, the sky is flame. 

My low song sings thy nameless name. 
Lovers who love, ye understand! 

O, sweetest world! O, sweetest land} 
Ocrosna 2d, 1871. 


Rweet land, my 





THE DEAD CALM. 
BY GILBERT MAVEN. 


Raney if ever before was the great 





political battle completely fought out 
when the nominations for office were 
made. The strife for nomination in the 
party is only a precursor to the greater 
strife that is to follow between the rival 
parties. It was left for General Butler to 
inaugurate a good many things in his can- 
vass; and one of them is, the fury of the 
battle expending itself three or four 
weeks before the election takes place 
Who but a most astute man could have 
conceived of such a new departure ? 

The day of the Worcester fight was one 
of the most exciting ever known in Mas- 
sachusetts. It extended its excitement 
over all the country. People little minded 
the Republican squabbles in Syracuse, or 
wherever the New York State Coavention 
was being held. The factions there were 
fighting as fiercely as at Worcester; but 
nobody noticed them. Every eye was 
turned to this field. As Zhe Christian 
Radical, of Pittsburg, says: “ The fire was 
incessant. Fora mouth one heard scarce- 
ly anything else. And what is remari 
able is, that, though the canvass was @ 
local one, the whole country united to 
crush him. Since the days of John Brown 
in Virginia there has not been witnessed 
such commotion and fear as the malig- 
nant and horrid Butler stirred in staid old 
Massachusetts.” 

This wild and universal storm is fol- 
lowed by a deadcalm. That day every- 
body had one subject on his lips. The 
next there was still one subject; but it 
was, as after Waterloo, a collapse, a rush- 
ing out of the hot tides of excitement, a 
dead calm. All the people seemed ex- 
hausted. The victorious lay down to sleep 
and the wounded to die. One of the 
leading victors was so happy he could 
only laugh, like the joyous saints at a 
camp-meeting. More’than after the No- 
vember political gales did this apathy set- 
tle on every spirit. The wrestling match 
was over; and all were thrown together, 
with the Anti’s atop. 

Thescene at Worcester, it is said, was stir- 
ring asthe wildest storm on the wildest 
shore. The streets were filled with intense 
people. Everybody wasintense—that calm 
but terrible intensity of deadly battle. The 
battle-tield—the hall of the convention— 
was densely thronged. Every face was anx- 
iously calm. The two men put forth to put 
down Butler were, without doubt, the 
ablest generals of the opposition, the sons 
of Samuel Hoar, who, by a like instinct, 
was selected thirty years ago by Massa- 
chusetts to beard the lion of slavery in its 
lair. The same blood that in father and 
daughter calmly went to Charleston, and 
demanded legal protection for Massachu- 
setts citizens held in slavery there, and 
calmly came back again, their cool 
strength overwhelming their ferocious 
foes with its very calmness—that blood, 
by a like instinct, was selected to hold this 
terrible invader of the Massachusetts 
office-holding aristocracy, and to hurl 
him back dead. George Frisbee Hoar was 
made president, and Ebenezer Rockwood 
Hoar chairman of the committee on 
credentials. These were the two points 
of attack, and these were most carefully 
guarded. George Frisbee holds the con- 
vention in his steel-like grip. He made it 
as quiet as a Quaker meeting in its deliber- 
ations. The stream, swift as Niagara’s, 
was as smooth. He even calmly whis- 
pered to Gen. Butler, who was nervously 
ascending the platform, as if its master; 
and he bowed respectfully, and hastened 
to his seat. Had he not, a policeman 








of policemen hidden away in the building, 
unknown to Gen. Butler, that would have 
been let loose on the crowd the instant it 
had become disorderly or had attempted 
to resist the decree of the Convention. 
His brother marshaled the forces. He 
held the Convention in suspense five hours, 
while every appliance was brought to bear 
to weld the anti-Butler forces together, 
when, so far as the action of the commit- 
tee itself was concerned, it could have re- 
ported in onehour. He selected one of their 
contested seats to test the success of the 
welding process—that of the Beacon Street 
and Black Ward of Boston. The blacks, 
who are almost to a man Butler men, out- 
numbered their Beacon-street brothers, 
held the ward room, and elected their dele- 
vates. They were to be ejected for averred 
intrusions from other voting precincts. Five 
minutes were given to each side to state 
their case. The decision was called for, 
the blacks ejected, and up went three hun- 
dred hats forty feet in the air, striking the 
lofty ccilmg, while hearty shouts unceas- 
ing rent the air. The battle was over. 
The political campaign was not only closed 
by a nomination; it was closed befere the 
nomination was made, Eight contested 
seats concluded the contest. As the blacks 
wheeled out, and the whites marched in, 
each side slightly sprinkled with the other 
color, everybody saw that the end had 
come. The registering of the vote for the 
governor was as valueless as will be the 
depositing of the vote next month. 

This great battle, that stirred this state 
as no other like battle ever stirred it—that 
broke over the Union even more wildly 
than Lincoln's and Douglas's campaign— 
what means it? Nothing but the ambition 
of a demagogue for office. So may say some 
venerable men, who have ceased to feel 
the whirl of the hour and are resting on 
laurels nobly earned. But so says not any 
present ruler of Massachusetts and Amer- 
ica, The demands put forth by Butler are 











now as vociferously demanded by the very 
journals that denied them and defied him. 
The candidate sclected is to advocate, it ts 
said, all his projects—short sessions, less 
commissions, and even enforcement of the 
Prohibitory Law. Of course, having slain 
the giant, they can spoil him, and even 
throw his armor about their smaller limbs. 
Bet Saul’s armor was too much for David, 
much more Goliath’s. They had better let 
these demands alone. Their very accept- 
ance of them only strengthens him with 
the people. Wilmot did not steal Web- 
eter’s thunder until Webster had thrown 
it away. Butler has not yet thrown his 
thunder away. 

We tried to lift this fight out of its local 
and personal phases into the realm of 
ideas, the only place fit for iis contempla- 
uon We showed that this was not-the 
mere struggle of a demagogue, not the 
strife of men over spoils, not the attempt 
of the outs to oust the ins. Such conilicts 
disturb but few. They are unwortby of 
notice from any philosopher, Christian, or 
statesman. They are the squabbles of the 





hour and of pigmies. They come from 
nothing, and to nothing they go. 

But this lies far deeper. It 19 rad- 
ical; itis asign that the party in power 
has done its work. It is said that “the 
Republican party will have a high and 
noble duty to perform until all the vital 
issucs growing out of the late Rebellion are 
fully accepted by the Democratic party.” 
But they are so accepted. Mr. Vallandi- 
gham, the acknowledged leader of that 
party in extreme opposition to those 
views, aecepted them. The New York 
Democracy accepts them; so does the 
Ohio, the Maine, the Massachusetts. There 
is no difference to-day between Gov. Hotl!- 
man and Gov. Claflin, between Gen. 
Grant and Justice Chase, on these points. 
The issues are concluded. When the 
Whig party, under Webster's intlueuce, 
accepted the compromise of 1850, and put 
itself on the same platform of slavery as 
the Democrats, the party lived just one 
presidential election afterward; and in 
that election, With the most pepular mili- 
tary man in the country as its leader, and 
with an unknown and feeble antag- 
onist, it only carried four states. The 
Whig party died; the Republican party 
was born 

To-day ihé parties stand on the same 
platform. You could not tell ‘ t’other 
from whick” by reading the Massachusetts 
platforms. Retrenchment, reform, labor, 
ao prohibition—the claptrap of those who 
have nothing to say—is all their basis. 
Read the platitudes of the Worcester plat- 
form, and contrast it with the hot words of 
the labor reformers, or the powerful bolts 
of the Prohibitory Convention, which we 
can properly commend, as they were 
forged by many different minds, there hay- 
ing been four if not five authors of those 
resolves, full of fire and force. Read Rev. 
Mr. Dunu’s powerful address, and see the 
difference between a dead lion and what 
some may call a living dog. 

The Republican party in Massachusetts 
shows its work is done by its treatment of 
the cause of Prohibition. Its ablest pen- 
man says it is on a level with public seati- 
ment. Perhaps it is; but a live party 
makes public sentiment. That party has 
made it again and again. He and his—the 
Bird Club, in a word, for those two 
words are one—compelled the Journal and 
the Advertiser to accept ideas far above the 
public sentiment and their own iocliua- 
tion. When they demanded immediate 
emancipation, these journals opposed it. 
When they said “arm the slaves,” these 
papers were shocked. Sumner declared 
Marius armed slaves to save Rome. The 
Advertiser denied it. A defense of Mr. 
Sumner from the original Greek of Plu- 
tarch was carried to the Advertiser. It 
was kept over night and refused, its 
venerable editor saying to the one who 
brought it: ‘‘If should publish that, my 
building would be torn down before to- 
morrow morning.” No more would the 
Journal have published it, nor the Spring- 
field Republican. But the Bird Club did it— 
compelled them to advocate it, making the 
papers and all accept its demands. It 
would to-day, had it any demande to 
make. 

One of its members said that the remark 
that it was dead was a lie, and confirmed 
this declaration by an oath. He also 
thought, if we had been in its mceting the 
Saturday afternoon after the convention, 
we should have thought it a very “ lively 
corpse.” 

But Tam O'Shanter saw a whole kirk 
full of lively corpses, and was badly chased 
by one ofthem. Yetit was but dead and 
coffined creatures that he saw, and 
fled from. This once great club projects 
nothing new. It does not grapple with 
any cvil yet powerful. It does not discuss, 
over its soups and creams, how to abolish 
any ruling vice. It is simply @ body of 
gentlemen eating and drinking together, as 
Job’s son’s were, when the whirlwind 
came and buried them alive, as the late 
whirlwind almost did these. It is doing 
nothing; and what is that but dead? It 
detests Prohibition, and despises Labor Re. 
form. Itis a body of convivial ghosts, 
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letters he will be little the wiser should he 
stand and spell them out. 

In truth, this entire notion of regulating 

the position of women by conformity te 

an established ideal of womanly character 

is, both in theory and in practice, almosf 

Without the boands of sober argument. It 

is an imypertinence and an absurdity. The 

womanly character is no more the prop- 

erty of the world—to count, weigh, meas 

ure, bottle, label—than the manly char 

acter. Every time that a man assumes te 

indicate to a woman the character of her 
““sphere” he offers her an insult. To use 
that homely phrase which has no graceful 

counterpart, it is none of his businest 
what her sphere is. 

Woman is not man’s ward. Man is not 

woman’s guardian. Man is incapable, 

even if he were called upon to do so, of 
competently judging for woman in the 
adjustment of her ‘place’ in society. 
Indeed, if one wisdom must decree for two, 
woman is far better qualified to regulate 
the position which shall belong to man. 
He is not the enigma to her which she 
must always be more or less to him. His 
force is more comprehensible to her than 
her fineness is to him. 

But these nuts we may crack at our 
leisure; there is meat enough in them. 
For the present, it is enough to remember 
that a thorough and equalized #ndepend- 
ence of each other’s control is the only 
premise to a healthy exercise of that mu- 
tual dependence upon each other's for- 
bearance which must exist between the 
sexes; and, that any theory of life which 
Means, in crystal, that man’s work and 
position are what he chooses for himself, 
while woman's work and position are such 
as he chooses for her, is unworthy eithex 


and even eat with, by only paying two dol- 
lars for the dinner. 

The party it represents is alike dead. 
See its treatment of Prohibition. Not a 
word on the platform. A candidate for 
governor favoring Prohibition, with a 
free-liquor lieutenant-governor and an 
attorney-general who was the leading 
free-liquor legislator against Prohibi- 
tion, and who led the column that 
threw out the Prohibitory Bill, and 
gave us the free-rum bill of last year. This 
water-and-whisky ticket on a non-probib- 
itory platform many Prohibitionists will 
probably vote. They have not yet suf- 
ficient proof of its death, though it was 
made by a league with the free-liquor Re- 
publicans of Boston, who gave up their 
governor, and took the two other offices in 
its stead. When they were working up a 
rum candidate for the governor, they 
offered the Prohibjtionists a plank in the 
platform, and the licutenant-governorship 
and attorney-generalship also; the very re- 
verse of what was done. So complete is 
this compromise of the Republican party, 
and ali for votes and power. The enais 
come. Not that it will be driven forth 
from power immediately. Butler did 
not intend to destroy it; but to 
capture it. Many a rich = man 
lives on his property after he 
has ceased to do business. The machin- 
ery of government must be run; and why 
not by those who have so long and so 
deservedly run it? The largest of its 
rivals has certainly no claims equal 
to its own, But it will do 
nothing more for great reforms, It 
is in a state of apathy, whichis the 
precursor of atropby. This is why But- 
ler scared it so. He is a token of its dis- 





solution. He only means power. He | of the intelligence or the Christianity of 
does not mean ideas or reform. He cares | times like these. 
no more for Prohibition thanit does. He But, beyond and above this, it is to be 


left it out of his platform, though urged to 
put it in; as the others did out of theirs, 
though urged to putitin. He would have 
put a Prohibitionist on as his second, be- 
cause he was not one himself; as they 
would have done, had they nominated 
Jewell or Rice. He is simply a sign of its 
death. Whether he masters it depends on 
how rapidly dissolution sets in. Had he 
defied it, he would probably have con- 
quered it. But that would have brought 
him into conflict with the Government and 
nation, where the party is still strong and 
which he wishes torule. He is but asym- 
bol. So is his successful antagonist. A 
man of excellent personal habits and good 
intentious, he can do nothing, because his 
party don’t mean to have anything done. 
Such is the Dead Calm in Massa- 
chusetts to-day. JWIow long it may 
last no one knows. Dissatisfied masses 
growl, The young men are without en- 
thusiasm. They have no political ideas 
to stimulate them. The great leaders 
do not lead. The words which placed 
Wilson and Sumner by the side of Win- 


understood that nobedy knows as yet 
what the womanly character is. Our 
ideals of it are, par erellence, fictitious and 
contingent. The traits which we attribute 
to it we have just as much reason to con- 
sider inherent in it as we have to consider 
duplicity and dishonesty inseparable from 
the negro character; no more. It will 
not be in this generation that we can pre- 
sume to any acquaintance with the char- 
acter of the American freedmen. It will 
not be in this generation, nor in the next, 
that we can justifiably assert that we have 
any acquaintance with what it is in the 
“nature” of woman to do or to be. 


Woman's ‘nature’ was all but born 
dumb. She has hitherto communicated 
with us only by signs. She has had no 
speech nor language. When times are 
ripe and days are due, and the live coal of 
her future shall touch her lips, we may 
then listen, if we would learn something 
of her ‘‘nature.” Nature has a wise suk 
lenness, a shrewd sulkiness of her own, by 
which she defends herself when in durance, 











Character bides its time patiently ; but 
it blossoms only in freedom as wide as the 
air and as strong as the light. 

We cannot be reminded too often that 
the history of the world has been, so far, 
the history of brute force; that by sheer 
muscle man took the right of way, and 
through simple lack of sinew woman 
yielded it; that the moulds in which wo- 
manly character has run have been those 
of necessity, not of choice—feudal, not re- 
publican; reflective, not original; expee 
dient, not instinctive—and that it is not 
the least of their mutual misfortunes that 
woman, as well as man, has become so efé 
fectually bewildered on the subject of hes 
own traits and aptitudes that she is large- 
ly unaware of any distinction between 
man’s direction and her destiny. 

In the conduct of the world’s affairs, 
hitherto, woman has been always experi- 
mented upon. Like the ‘‘first child,” all 
the blunders of the human family govern- 
ment have been wreaked about her head, 
We manufactured a model of womanly 
excellence—and that means the model 
most to man’s convenience—and dragged 
the sex to it with a persistent, complacent, 
stupid, and stupefying good faith, which 
is to-day the greatest obstacle in the way 
of our perception of the important circum. 
stance that we really know next to nothing 
of what we are about. 

“The true woman,” I maintain, earth 
has never scen. Her beautiful feet are 
upon the mountains ; but only the echo of 
their stepping stirs the air. When might 
has ceased, once and forever, to constitute 
right; when the weak things of the world 
confound the mighty; when the lion lieg 


throp and Webster in the speech of its 
chairman were vociferously cheered by 
the Prohibitory Convention, the most so 
of any remark made, and that by the 
hottest friends for thirty years of Sumner 
and Wilson. This was not because they 
disapproved their past; it was because that 
was past. They give no future. If they 
would iuspire with new duties, they would 
regain their old popularity. If they will 
not, they must be buried lamentingly, 
as was Gov. Andrew long before he died, 
while the world moves on. 

The duty of the hour to some Christians 
is plain. It will yet be to all. Come to- 
gether for Prohibition. Mect this awful 
monster, Rum. 

The Prohibitionists had a splendid con- 
vention. It was full of enthusiasm. They 
have nominated by far the ablest man in 
the field. Of fine talents as a speaker and 
writer; the leader, when in them, of both 
the house and the senate, of the last of 
which he was president ; of rarest fiber of 
firmness and consc:ntiousness; as steady 
of nerve as the Hears, and far higher in 
principle, he will yet be the most popular, 
of the younger politicians, as he undoubt- 
edly is the abicst leader. 

Robert C. Pitman is a name that, if he 
accepts the nomination, will yet be known 
throughout the luud for his unfaltering 
devotion to the great and growing cause. 
Around him the men who believe in crush- 
ing this demon of drink will rally, and 
with him will yet organize both state and 
national victory. 





“THE TRUE WOMAN.” 





down with the lamb; when the law and 
love of Christ have successfully opposed 
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Wuatever the secret motives of oppo- 
sition current in the heart of society to the 
“New Departure” in the history of 
svoman—and that the secret motives out- 

the pr fe d arg ts it is well 
for us not to ovcrlook—the most palpable 
obstacle which we mcet is an enormous 
dummy to which has been given the title 
of the “true woman.” p 

The “ true woman,” we are told, desires 
and secks no nvisy political existence. To 
the ‘‘true woman” the whirr and bustle 
of public life are unattractive. A “true 
woman” honors the homely virtues and 
appreciates the quiet dignities of house- 
hold life. She isno ‘‘ true woman” who 
cannot find in the ‘sweet, safe corner 
behind the heads of children” 
scope for her activities and content in her 
adjustment to them. A ‘true woman” 
will shrink from the rough contact of the 
world. The ‘ true woman” instinctively 
merges her life—social, political, commer- 
cial—in that of her husband. When this 
transient excitement is over, the ‘true 
woman” will outlive and outshine it—a 
testimony to the ‘‘ reform against Nature” 
and herself. There is something of the 
monotony of the refrains in the old bal- 
lads, or of the pathos contained in the 
chorus to the woes of those celebrated 
lovers, ‘‘ Vilikens and his Dinah,” in the 
regularity with which this phrase is 
chanted in our ears. 

“The true woman” of popular speech 
is the gauntest scarecrow ever posted on 
therich fields of Truth to frighten timid 
birds away. A touch of amusement 
dashes across the pity with which we see 
them—for we see them every day—drop 
and die of hunger rather than face this 
phantom’s eye. When we have poked the 
empty ribs of the creature and wrenched 
away her hollow wraps, and found the 
broomstick and the stuffing, it is not in- 
comprehensible how she could ever have 
passed for flesh and blood, only because it 
it is the fashion of the world to crown its 
most evident shams and found dynasties 
of its most potent deceits. 

To say that the empty and powerful 
figure to which we have attached this 
royal name is patched up by men, and by 
those women who have no sense of char- 
acter but such as they reflect from men, 
and that it is made of dreams and heart- 
ache, tears and weakness, blindness, mis- 
chief, mistake, ard wrong, and dullness 
more difficult to cure than wrong, is to 
state one of those propositions whose proof 
does not add much to its potency. If he 


Force; when women are admitted to their 
rightful share in the administration of 
government; when, from the ballot to the 
highest executive honors and uses, they 
shall be permitted fairly to represent, in 
their own characters, the interests of their 
scx; when every department of politics, 
art, literature, trade is thrown open, 
absolutely, without reservation, to the exer- 
cise of their energies; when the state 
ccases to expend a dollar more for the 
ediication of its boys than of its girls; 
when public sentiment not only does not 
deny to them, but imposes upon them, a 
standard of intellectual culture not one 
whit inferior to and in no wise differing 
from that imposed upon men, as well as @ 
standard of physical strength, and an edu- 
cation to it, which will compel them to 
forsake their present confinement to the 
deadly drain of what we term ‘‘domestic 
employments”; when public taste selects for 
them a dress fit fora healthy Christian to 
wear; when just about two-thirds of the 
educated practicing physicians of the 
world are women; when marriage and 
motherhood no more complete a woman’s 
mission to the world than marriage and 
fatherhood complete a man’s; when im- 
portant changes have swept and garnished 
the whole realm of household care; when 
men consent to share its mirimum of 
burden with women, and women are 
qualified and eager to keep pace with 
men in public usefulness; when men are 
as chaste as women, and women as brave 
as men; when self-reliant men become 
unselfish, and unselfish women self- 
reliant; when through family, church, and 
state woman the equal of man herself 
disowns and exiles woman the subject, 
and when generations have brought the 
laws of inheritance to bear upon such a 
race of women; when children and chil- 
dren’s children have perpetuated their 
struggling strength, and dropped their 
lingering weakncess—only then can we 
draw the veil from the brows of the TRUS 
WOMAN. Only then shall this sad Sphinx— 
who lost her crown and received her 
curse for the love of knowledge, yet whe 
has woven out of her love to man the 
web of earth’s purest dreams and holiest 
deeds—unclose her marble lips and lift 
her weary head to take her well-earned 
blessing. 

Fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners will be 
the face which, out of the desert of hea 
long watch and patience. she will tura 
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